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OE. cwipan 'lament,' ON. kvTSa 'be afraid, 
fear,' base *g%i-to- 'afflicted; crushed, sub- 
dued,' ON. kveita 'overpower,' base *g*oi-do- 
'force, violence.' 

To the same root probably belong Skt. jin&ti 
•grow old, ' OE.cufinan 'waste away, 'etc. These 
are from a base *g£i-n a - 'overcome, crushed, 
shrinking.' 

17. ChSl. zima 'press together,' Gk. yifim 
'be loaded, be full,' Lat. gemo 'groan; be- 
wail' (cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb.)\ ON. kumbl 
'grabhiigel,' MHG. kumber 'kummer,' pre- 
Germ. *gml6-, gmrd. 'pile, load,' and later 
'weight, grief.' Wherever 'heaviness' occurs 
as a developed meaning is naturally found 
'sadness, grief.' 

18. Gk. tirevds 'narrow, compressed,' dreroi 
'difficulty, trouble, distress': Grivoo 'groan, 
sigh,' ON. stynja, OE. stenan 'groan,' stunian 
'resound,' Du. stenen 'stohnen,' Skt. stdnati 
'resound, roar,' etc. These are generally 
referred to an IE. root sten- 'resound,' which is 
supposed to be related to ten- 'resound.' In 
any case 'resound' is a developed meaning. 
The root sten- probably meant primarily 
'press together,' whence 'be afflicted, groan,' 
and finally resound as in Lat. gemo. But 
'groan' and not 'resound' is the prevailing 
signification. The explanation here given is 
an old one, and should be revived. 

19. Gk. ayx"> 'press tight, throttle; vex,' 
Lat. ango 'press together, throttle ; torment, 
torture,' angustiee 'narrow place, narrowness; 
distress,' OHG. august 'angst, besorgnis' (cf. 
Kluge, Et. Wb.). 



E. swathe, swaddle, OE. swapian, 
swapelian; swcepel, swepel, OHG. swedil, 
'bandage' are related to Lith. sauc'ziit, sansti 
'umhiillen, umgeben,' saullmas 'das umgeben,' 
base suo-to-, soti^to- 'wrap, envelop.' This 
probably came from a root se#o-, sot/jo- 'roll, 
wind up, wrap.' Compare the root suo-10- 
sut- in OHG. sweifan in 'drehende bewegung 
setzen, winden,' sweif 'umschwung, um- 
schlingendes band,' ON. sveipr 'band,' OE. 
swcepels 'cloak, garment' (v. supra). 

As 'whirl, twist, wind' is the original of 
swathe, etc., we may further connect Lith. 
siauteti 'rasen, toben, wflten' and OHG. 



siodan 'sieden,' etc. (cf. Berneker, IF, x, 160), 
base setfe-to- 'swing, sway, roll,' etc. 

Francis A. Wood. 
Cornell College. 



A FEW BRO WULF NO TES. 
1. Gesloh pin fade* fSKSem&ste, 459. 

This line is commonly understood to mean : 
"thy father fought the greatest fight," or 
"fought out the greatest feud (or, of feuds)." 
However, this use of geslean with an object 
like fahb~(o) is not supported by any other in- 
stance. It has also been insisted by Traut- 
mann (Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik, Heft 
". PP- iS3f- ; cf. Anglia, Beiblatt, x, 258) that, 
apart from the inadmissibility of the vulgate 
interpretation, the metrical structure of the 
line is faulty ; and that Beowulf scholar even 
despairs of finding a plausible emendation, 
which in most cases is only too readily hit 
upon. But is there really any obscurity of 
meaning? What should prevent us from tak- 
ing gesloh in the well established 'perfective' 
sense of 'got by fighting' ? We have here, in 
fact, substantially the same function of geslean, 
as in mtzrda geslogon, Beow. 2996; for ge- 
slogan, Aeffelst. 3f.; . . gestog . . . cynerica 
mWst, Wids. 38f ; hade . . . gesloh, Gen. 2149. 
The parallel use of gefeohtan, gewinnan as 
well as of geferan, gegan, geternan, gesiitan, 
etc., is so well known as to need nothing more 
than a passing allusion. That fahtS is some- 
thing not exactly desirable, does not alter the 
case. Cf. Gen. (B) 301 ; 660. 

Our (literal) translation is accordingly : "thy 
father brought about (or, brought on his head) 
by fight the greatest feud"— or, better: "the 
greatest of feuds," for fShfie is no doubtmeaut 
for the genitive plural, just as in 'Crist' 617: 
(gepingade peodbaendum / wiS feeder swlesne) 
fahpa mTeste. The following: lines tell the 
origin and circumstances of the feud, which 
is finally compounded by Hr63gar: stffffan pa 
fahfiefeo pingode, 1. 470. (The definite article 
in this line is clearly significant; cf. Licliten- 
held, Zeitschriftfiir deutsches Alterthum xvi, 
340.) It is obvious that Hro?gar does not 
mean to relate a great exploit of Ecg/>eow's— 
otherwise his intention would have been 
carried out very unsuccessfully ! — , but in this 
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whole passage he merely emphasizes the 
friendly relations existing between the Danes 
and Geatas. The same thought is uppermost 
in the king's mind, when the arrival of Beo- 
wulf is first announced to him (II 372 if.). 

The question, whether our line is metrically 
right or wrong, appears to be still sub iudice. 
Kaluza does not question it any more than 1. 
962a : was m'tn fader (see his remark in Die 
Metrik des Beowulfliedes, p. 76 ; cf. pone pin 
feeder, 1. 2048a ; Sievers, Beitr. x, 289). At 
any rate, we are fully justified in not tamper- 
ing with a passage which in its sense is 
satisfactory. 

Thorpe's and Toller's version : "thy father 
quelled (in fight) the greatest feud" is, of 
course, out of the question, since it violates 
both semasiology and context. 

2. wean ahsodon (-«), 423 ; 1206. 

The signification of 'nancisci, experiri'; 'en- 
dure, experience'; 'erfahren, erdulden' foisted 
upon the verb ahsian, in order to explain 
these two places (Grein, Heyne, Socin, Harri- 
son-Sharp, Holder, Garnett, Hall, Wyatt, 
W. Morris, Toller, Sweet, Trautmann) is 
merely a guess which frequent repetition 
has not been able to invest with any 
show of probability. It seems to us that there 
can be no mistaking the import of the latter 
instance : 

hyne wyrd fornam, 
sypSan He for wlenco wean ahsode, 
f&hSe to Frysum. 

The verb ascian 'demand, call for, seek for, 
inquire' suggests at once secan, both in mean- 
ing and construction. We may compare, for 

example: sceolde sweordes ecg/ feorh 

desigan, Andr. 1132 ff., and: on healfa ge- 
hwone heawan pohton,/sawle secan, Beow. 
8oof.; secean sswle hord, ib. 2422.1 
The following two passages : 

pa Sit faringafeorr gehogodest 

scecce secean ofer sea-It water, 

hilde to Hiorote, 11. 1988 ff. 
and: 

patys sto fahSo ond sefeondscipe, 

wal-niS wera, tlas tie ic wen hafo, 

pe us seceatl to Sweona leoda, 11. 2999 ff. 

1 Past. Care 171, 34 ff. H»t is, Sonne Sonne 9>ra lareowm 
hieremenn hwKthwugu gassdiices to him tec*S ond hi 
frinaS y Sonne is suifJe micel scand gif he Sonne fmrS 
secende hwset he sellan scyle, Sonne he town scolde Smt 

him mon to tttcaS.— Cf. Ill Hand 8wf. that ic thl so serag- 
mod . ..etcon scolda. .,,**- qiuerebamus te. 



furnish the closest possible parallels to our 
lines in question,* "He had gone to the 
Frisians for trouble." Whether this phrase 
had a subaudition of grim humor for the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, it is hard to determine. 

As regards the construction of secan, it is 
familiarly known from a classical Alfredian 
passage : hu man utanbordes wisdom ond tare 
hieder on lond sohte. See Koch 1I«, § 425; 
Sievers, Beitr. xii, 194. A remarkable mis- 
translation is offered by Socin, who omits the 
comma after ahsode: "(Hygelac) hatte Un- 
gluck im Krieg gegen die Friesen." wean is, 
of course, parallel with fShSe, just as in 
Finnsb. 27f. wea appears coupled with hild: 
fata ic weana gebad,/ heordra Hilda. 

It stands to reason that the same interpreta- 
tion should be claimed for wean ahsodon, in 
1. 423, whatever construction we place upon 
the context of that disputed passage. 

We find ahsodon(-e) given well enough as 
'sought" in Thorpe's edition. Still better is 
Rieger's "auf etwas ausgehn." Earle's ren- 
dering of the second passage : "when he for 
wantonness challenged woe, feud with the 
Frisians" is better than that of the first : "they 
had been acquainted with grief."— See also 
the N. E. Diet, s.v. 'ask.'— It is a pity that 
Komer's brief, but excellent comment, in 
Englische Studien I, 488, has not made a 
stronger impression on editors and translators 
of the poem. 

3. Gar was on blode brim weallende, 
atolySa geswing eal gemenged, 847 f. 

Earie: "There was the face of the lake surg- 
ing with blood." All the other translations 
within reach are practically the same, thus 
failing to bring out the close syntactical rela- 
tion of was with on blode, amounting to the 
connection of substantive verb + predicative 
adjectival phrase. In other words, brim weal- 
lende stands in the same relation to was on 
blode, as atolySa geswing does to eal gemen- 
ged.3 "There was bloody the surging water, 
the awful billowy flood all (Earle:) turbid." 

(a) gemenged is used in an absolute sense, as 
in 1. 1593 : pat was yS-geblond eal gemenged, 

» Note also Beow. 33*f.: wen ic patx gt/tr wlenet.... 
HroSrar tokton. 

3 If we mistake not, this was Professor Zupitxa's Inter- 
pretation. His discussion oftletS-faefe dtog In Arckiv I4 
is not accessible to us. 
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'confusus,' 'turbatus' (see Grein). {ge)mengan 
is more or less synonymous with (ge)drefan, 
also (on)hre~ran. Cf. Boet. Met. v. 7 if.: swa oft 
smylte see ssSerne wind, / grage glashliltre, 
grimme gedrefeS , / ponne hie gemengaS micla 
ysta, I onhreraS hronmere. Further Beow. 
I4i6f.: wceter under stod / dreorig ond gedre- 
fed; Andr. zfyfr.pagedrefedwearSJonhrered 
hwalmere ; ib. 393^ : grund is onhrered,/ 
deope gedrefed; etc. We believe that this is 
also the proper meaning of mengan in Beow. 
1449 : (se hwita helm . . . ) se~ pe mere-grundas 
mengan scolde, / secan sund-geblattd, though 
it has been rendered, with great unanimity 
(Grein, Heyne, Socin, Harrison-Sharp, Holder, 
Sweet [Ags. £.], Wyatt, Garnett, Hall, Earle), 
as 'mingle with, visit'; 'sich worunter mengen, 
wozu gesellen.' Only in Thorpe and Toller 
do we find the translation 'mingle together, 
stir up, disturb.' The analogous application 
of (ge)drefan and (on)hreran goes, indeed, a 
long way to prove this to be correct. Instead 
of citing many examples, which can easily be 
found with the help of Grein, we call attention 
only to one passage in 'The Husband's Mes- 
sage,' 11. 19 ff.: heht nu sylfa pe/lustum laran, 

pat pi lagu drefde ongin mere secan, 

mawes'epel!, which should be compared with 
11. 40 ff. in the same poem : . . . and on ypa 
geong ana (Grein) sceolde /faran on Jlotweg, 
forSsipes geornj mengan merestreamas. 

(b) For the formula-like nature of brim 
weallende, which forbids a syntactical separa- 
tion of the two words, compare the following 
passages : 

Andr. 1574: oS pat breost qferstag brim 
weallende. 

Beow. 54s f.: op pat unc flbd todrdf/wado 
weallende. 

Andr. 1542 f.: hreohwas parinne/beatende 
brim. 

Panther 7 f. : brim grymetende,/ sealt-ypa 
geswing. 

Exod. 477: brim berstende blodegesan 
hweop. 

(c) As to the semi-adjectival force of on 
blade,* we would refer to a group of well- 
known expressions in which the substantive 
verb (or weorSan)+preposhiona\ phrase may 

4 Also modem English: aglow, afire, alive, asleep, etc., 
may be compared. 



be regarded as a periphrasis for a simple verb. 
For example, pa was on salum sinces brytla, 
Beow. 6o7,=El. 194, etc.; pa was modigra 
magen on luste, El. 138 ; jlod was on luste, 
Andr. 1573, etc.; weorod was on wynne, 
Beow. 2014, etc.; wesdS on mode, Finnsb. 13 ; 
sona was on sunde (=swimming), Beow. 1618; 
werod was on tyhte, El. 53, etc.; Lida bid 
longe on sipe, Gnom. Ex. 104, etc.; fie on 
fylle wearS, Beow. 1544; wear's on fieame, 
Andr. 183; beo Sa on ofeste, B6ow. 386, etc. 

Examples of this kind abound in the Heliand, 
for which see Sievers' collection of formulas. 

It would thus seem that Cosijn's condem- 
nation of 1. 847 as 'onzin' was hardly justified. 
However ingenious his readjustment of the 
passage may be, there is some advantage in 
getting along with the reading of the MS. 
Beow. 847 makes as good sense as Exod. 572 : 
ealle him brimu blodige puhton. 

[After finishing this note, we discover that 
Trautmann (Bonner Seitrdge znr Anglistik, 
Heft ii, pp. 162; 171 f.) has vindicated on 
btode = 'bloody,' as "good Old English," 
with reference to on searwum, on li/e, on 
salum, on wapnum (,?).] 

4. apelingabeam ealra twelfa, 3171. 

twelfa looks like the genitive plural and is 
explained as such by Grein (in the Sprach- 
schatz, s. v. 'tvelf'), Heyne, Socin, Harrison- 
Sharp, Holder, Wyatt, and by Thorpe, who 
translates: " of all the twelve." Now it 
is not absolutely impossible that the use 
of a genitive form lias been occasioned by 
attraction to ealra. Still it is most likely that 
twelfa, in place of twelfe, is merely due to 
scribal carelessness or indifference, and that 
twelfa really stands for the nominative plural. 
ealra is the partitive genitive pure and simple, 
denoting "the whole of which a part is taken. " 
ealra twelfe = • twelve of the entire body.' 
This construction belongs in the same class 
with aghwasunrim, agkwas genoh, manigra 
sum, jfeara sum, alra (tacfta) gehwyle, hwat 
ealles, etc. (for example, Beow. 2624, Wund. 
d. Schfipf. 94, Beow. 2091, Beow. 3061, El. 645, 
Ps. 119, 3.— -Prose examples in Waiting's 
Syntax, passim). Its explanation is to be 
sought in the great predilection of the Anglo- 
Saxons for partitive relation with which every 
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student of Old English literature is conversant. 

A number of precisely analogous instances 
(ealrafi/e, fine, etc.) are collected by Grein, 
in his Sprachschatz i, p. 239, where he also — 
perhaps unwittingly — corrects twelfa of our 
passage to twelfe. 

A phrase of similar import, but arising from 
a different conception is seofone cetsomne, 
Andr. 996, etc. Cf. Sievers, Anglia xiii, 3. 

5. A comparison of the different editions 
readily brings to light a good deal of uncer- 
tainty, and sometimes inconsistency, in the 
editors' treatment of MS. spellings. 

Forexample,/?a/0', 1. 2757, is kept by Holder 
(1895) and Wyatt*, changed to fela by Thorpe 
and Grein, Xafeola by Wiilker and Socins. 

The infinitive forms of the MS.: hlodon, 1. 
2775, ongyton, 1. 308, appear in the printed 
texts as follows. Thorpe, Grein: hladan, ongy- 
tan; Holder, Wyatt, Socin : hladon, ongyton; 
Wiilker: hladan, but ongyton. 

Again, the singular genitives wintrys, 1. 516, 
HeaSoscilfingas, 1. 63, yrfeweardas, 1. 2453 
Wyatt, with his usual fidelity: = MS.; Thorpe: 
wintres, Heddoscylfinges, yrfeweardes; Grein: 
wintres, HeaSoscilfinges (in his separate edi- 
tion : HeaSoscilfingas), yrfeweardas; Holder: 
wintrys, HeaSoscilfingas, yrfeweardes; Wiil- 
ker : wintrys, HeaSoscilfinges, yrfeweardes; 
Socin: wintres, HeaSoscilfingas, yrfeweardas. 

The imperatives wees, 1. 407, and sprcec, 1. 
1171, are retained by Socin, normalized to wes 
and spree by Grein, Wiilker, Holder ; Thorpe 
prints wes, but sprcec; Wyatt: wees, but 
spree. 

abreot, 1. 2930, the preterite of abreotan, is 
changed by Grein only to abr'eal (in Grein's 
separate edition: abreot). Yet Holder, Wyatt, 
Socin print deaS (deap), in 1. 1278, where the 
MS. reading peod would rather favor the form 
deop. 

unigmetes, 1. 1792, is uniformly replaced by 
ungemetes. But see Sievers, Angelsdchs. 
Gram., §212, n. 1. 

To mention a final illustrative case in point, 
in 1. 70, all the editors read without change 
yldo beam, four of them, at least, believing 
in the interpretation "children of the age." 
There can be no doubt, we think, that "chil- 

5 We quote from all the editions within reach, except the 
old Heyne and Harrison-Sharp. 



dren of men" is the only allowable render- 
ing — the proof of analogy is quite conclusive 
— ,and that yldo is an allowable variant for 
ylda. The ending -o in the genitive plural of 
masculine and neuter nouns, while not very 
frequent, is by no means unheard of. A few 
examples occur in the Durham Ritual : cynno, 
giiriaro (Lindelof, p. 106); some more in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels: wcero, mynetro, gefehto, 
wcercco, monno, etc. (see E. M. Lea, Anglia 
xvi, passim) ; further, in the Epistola Alex- 
andri: siSfalo, leohlfato, earfeSo, M'edo, 
also ondswaro, Sievers, Beitr. ix, 230); in the 
Bede (cf. Miller i, p. li ): Breotono, NorSan- 
hymbro, gebeodo, Telo, gewrilo, tinierigo; 
also 'Wulfstan' 225, 32: iinirego. Cf. also 
Sievers, Angelsdchs. Gram., §237, n.4. If then, 
the editors of these texts do not level the end- 
ing to -a, it appears to us perfectly proper to re- 
tain the -o in Beowulf, though the derivation 
hora yldo has to be abandoned. 

It is easily seen that a fair amount of nor- 
malizing is still practised in various editions. 
No doubt the editor is at liberty to substitute 
'regular' forms, if he chooses. But then let 
it be distinctly understood that it is his policy 
to do so ; and let him state what standard he 
is following. On the whole, it seems safer to 
us to err on the side of conservatism, especi- 
ally as we have to do with a text the ante- 
cedents of which are not sufficiently known. 

We may try, of course, as has been done, 
to explain certain variations of spelling from 
a contamination of different originals. But 
those are hopelessly beyond our reach. The 
sole tangible basis for editorial work is the 
existing MS. 

6 ac se wonna hrefn 

fits oferfagumfela reordian, 
earne secgan, hit him <e t ceie speow, 
penden he wit! wulf wcel reafode, 3024 ff. 

Of this suprisingly bold and brilliant picture 
we were reminded— the difference of the situ- 
ation notwithstanding— when we read in the 
poetical Edda ; 

. . . hvai peir d bapmi 
bdpir sqgtSu 
hrafn ey ok qrn, 
er peir heim ripu. 

(Brot af Sigur9arkvi9u, 13.) 
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Of the numerous occasions on which raven 
and eagle are introduced in Old English 
poetry, this is the only one where they hold 
a conversation. That we find them 'singing* 
in other places is of little consequence ; for 
the same holds true not only of their com- 
panion on the battlefield, the wolf (Exod. 164; 
El. 27, 112), but likewise of dead objects, like 
horns, trumpets, swords, coats of mail (cf. 
for example, Beow. 1423 ; 1432 ; 1521 ; Exod. 
159; El. 109; Byrhtn. 284). — In Norse song 
and saga, on the other hand — as we see from 
the Eddas— the gift of speech is a common 
attribute both of ravens and eagles. This 
may or may not be of significance. 

Frederick Klaeber. 

University of Minnesota. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
The Essentials of French Grammar by C. H. 

Grandgent. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston : 

1900. i2mo, vii, 101 pp. 
Mr. Grandgent's "Essentials of French 
Grammar " is practically an enlarged edition 
of his " Short French Grammar." The word- 
ing of many paragraphs is the same as in the 
older work, the main difference being a fuller 
explanation of forms and rules, the addition 
of exercises and the omission of phonetic 
spelling throughout the grammar. In view of 
the many additions in Mr. Grandgent's second 
grammar, it seems unfortunate that he should 
have selected the title "Essentials." It would 
appear more proper to call his earlier work 
the " Essentials of French Grammar." The 
two titles, as they now stand, will inevitably 
cause confusion in the minds of teachers who 
have not examined these grammars. 

The excellence of the " Short Grammar " is 
also a feature of the " Essentials." The same 
general presentation of the subject-matter is 
followed, the verb being first considered, 
whereas the article and the noun are discussed 
at the very end of the grammar. A brief 
risumi of the leading forms of the article, 
noun, and adjective precedes the main treat- 
ment of the verb, so as to enable the student 
to translate intelligently the short sentences 



given in the numerous exercises accompanying 
the statement of verbs. 

It would be useless to discuss the propriety 
of making such a complete treatment of the 
French verb precede the simple rules of article, 
adjective and pronoun agreement. The claim 
that the verb forms the principal element in a 
sentence is taken as a reason for this arrange- 
ment. But this argument actually proves too 
much, for if the grammarians believing in it 
were true to it, they would have to treat first 
the more common verbs and the more usual 
rules governing the use of tenses and moods, 
then the article, noun, adjective, pronoun, and 
only towards the end of the grammar, the 
more complex rules of verb syntax with the 
varying idiomatic uses of verbs. In other 
words, the treatment of the parts of speech 
would have to be divided, and this division 
would bring the author back to a treatment 
very similar to that of former grammars. It 
must further be acknowledged that the older 
arrangement is more logical in tfiat grammati- 
cal forms, which have not been explained, do 
not have to be used in the illustrations. 

The preceding reasoning does not imply that 
the order followed by Mr. Grandgent in the 
treatment of his subject is undesirable. It 
should be taken more as a defence of other 
grammars than as a criticism of Mr. Grand- 
gent's arrangement, an arrangement which lie, 
of course, does not claim to be original with 
him. It merely proves that the old order is 
not necessarily illogical nor harmful, and the 
inevitable conclusion is that the sequence in 
treatment is not so important as the clear 
presentation of the subject-matter itself. In 
this respect, Mr. Grandgent cannot be too 
highly praised. Infelicities of statement occur 
occasionally, some teachers may think that 
they could improve on the wording of an oc- 
casional rule, but no grammar is ever abso- 
lutely perfect. Teachers who have used this 
work are free with their praise, and, assuredly, 
they are the only competent judges. 

As a mere reference book this grammar 
cannot rank as high as some others. Sugges- 
tion plays an important role. For example, 
if a certain rule in the treatment of the verb 
should suggest a rule of pronoun or adjective 
agreement, this agreement is explained in the 
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